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and Co. 1525. 

Tue great number of orations which have 

issued from the press in this country, 

within a very short period, is a sure evi- 
dence of a growing taste among our citi- 
zens for the cultivation of oratory. The 
superior quality of the greater part of these 
productions is, moreover, such as to war- 
rant us in the assertion, that the soil thus 
cultivated is not remarkable for its fertility 
alone, but that it is alike distinguished by 
the excellence and the richness of its 

owth. The orations of Webster, of 

Everett, of Verplanck, of Ingersoll, and of 

Crafts, are exalted specimens of lofty elo- 

quence and fine writing, and would have 

reflected honour on the Augustan age of 
literature. The vigour of thought, the 
elevated sentiment, the pure morality, the 
full and flowing diction, and the smooth- 
ness and richness of expression which 
characterise the speeches alluded to, are 
eminently auspicious to the success of 
this department of belles lettres in this 
country, and calculated to encourage the 
confidence long entertained by all enlight- 
ened philosophers, in the peculiar adapta- 
tion of a popular form of government for 
the triumphant and successful display of 
the most exalted species of eloquence.— 
When we also take into consideration the 
general diffusion of knowledge among 
our people, their characteristic shrewd- 
ness and good sense, we can scarcely en- 
tertain a fear that a flimsy or fulsome 
display of idle words, of sound without 
sense, can ever be imposed upon us in the 
place of sound, and wholesome, and prac- 
tical addresses, to the true and permanent 
interests of the country at large. Andit 
is not too much to say, that the successful 
cultivation of eloquence is one of the 
surest means which we can pursue to pre- 
serve us against the dangerous attempts of 

demagogues, or the insidious arts of ill- 

directed talent and misplaced ambition. 

In this respect the good sense of the com- 

munity, and the eloquence of our speak- 

ers, will assist and re-act upon each other. 

The first will give a proper direction to 

the second, and this interim lend its aid to 

improve and secure the other. 

The oration now before us was deliver- 
ed before one of those societies which are 
generally attached to our colleges, and 
which celebrate their anniversary by the 
delivery of a public discourse and a social 
repast, “‘suited to the occasion.” The 
object of these societies is highly praise- 





Yjon account of a 


been delivered before them are, in gene- 
ral, pretty fair samples of the advancing 
literature of the country. They are fre- 
quently, however, obnoxious to criticism, 
eurile ostentation of 
learning, and an affectation at rounded pe- 
riods and prettyism, which is highly of- 
fensive to good taste. Of this we could 
give some distinguished examples, but as 
the occasion does not immediately call for 
them, we shall reserve them for a future 
qppoenity 

Judge Gould’s discourse is devoted to 
the consideration of the influence of lite- 
rature on mankind, and contains, in a 
small space, a comprehensive view of this 
very interesting subject. Although the 
remarks are not novel, they evince a cul- 
tivated and reflecting mind, and are 
couched in an impressive and proper style. 
Of this we shall proceed to give some 
evidence by extracts. 

‘“*The empire of the universe is, itself, 
an empire of intellect. Infinite power is 
but the minister of infinite wisdom and 
goodness. But the principle of goodness 
resides in the will: and if that will of the 
lawgiver, which constitutes the law, were 
not, itself, directed, and the means of ac- 
complishing its purposes devised, and re- 
guiated, by a presiding principle of intel- 
igence ; all system, order, law, and regular 
government, throughout the universe, 
would cease. 

‘It is a truth, familiar to all, at the pre- 
sent day, that moral influence is illimita- 
ble. In the conduct of human affairs, it 
supplies the desideratum of Archimedes, 
for moving the world. Moral influence, 
itself, however, is but another name, for 
a control over the opinions, and affections 
of moral agents. And how is this control 
to be exerted, to any great and important 
end, except by intellectual power? 

‘“‘ The influence of mere moral example, 
unconnected with intellectual superiority, 
is not, indeed, to be overlooked among 
the causes which may affect the charac- 
ters of individuals, or that of society. But 
that mighty spirit of command, which, 
with more than a monarch’s power, can 
compose, control, and harmonise, the jar- 
ring elements of human opinions and hu- 
man passions, is an attribute of the intel- 
lectual principle—the master-faculty of 
the soul. To what cause have the great 
masters of the human mind, in all ages, 
owed their dominion over the understand- 
ings, the passions, and the prejudices of 
their fellow-beings? To what latent 

rinciple of power were Pericles, and 
emosthenes, and Cicero, and Chatham, 
indebted, for their boundless ascendancy 
over the minds of men? Was it by their 
own distinguished moral excellence—by 
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the display of pre-eminent personal vir- 





tue—by any superior and exemplary mo- 
rality, in their lives, ormanners, that they 
were enabled to reduce the human mind, 
with all its wild and refractory elements, 
to a state of captivity and submission! 
No: it was the energy of disciplined ge- 
nius—of instructed reason—of enlighten- 
ed intellect, exerted with irresistible ef- 
feet upon the great springs of the human 
soul. 

‘Tn all nations, and all communities, 
the original source, and ultimate seat of 
power are the same. A free, or popular 
government is generally, and justly de- 
nominated a government of opinion: But 
the same denomination may, with propri- 
ety, be assigned, though in a more quali- 
fied sense, to the most absolute tism 
that the world has ever witnessed. No 
tyrant holds his subjects in bondage—no 
military chieftain rules his host y the 
strength of his own right arm. Submis- 
sion to civil, or to martial rule, is the ef- 
fect of a train of influence, operating, 
through all the gradations of authority, 
upon the minds of men. And that power, 
which can sway, at pleasure, the opinions 
of the many, can, in the last resort, com- 
mand their physical strength. evan 1s 

“‘ We learn, indeed, that temples have 
been reared, and that altars have smoked 
with incense, to the deified authors and 
patrons of the rude arts, and learning, of 
primitive times: But the practical utility 
of high advancement, in liberal knowledge, 
has been but little understood by a vast 
majority of mankind. The important 
uses of elementary learning are, indeed, 
sufficiently obvious to be perceived and 
felt by all classes of men. And such ac- 
quirements, even in classical learning, as 
may be deemed indispensable to a re- 
spectable standing in the liberal profes- 
sions, are, in general, perhaps, regarded 
with public favour. But high attain- 
ments, in science and literature, are too 
generally considered as calculated rather 
to gratify the pride, and multiply the ho- 
nours of useless learning, than to confer 
any practical benefit upon mankind. Their 
value, in p estimation, is arbitrary 
and ideal—like that of other possessions, 
which are rare, and merely ornamental. 
Such acquirements never fail, it is true, 
to confer personal distinction and celebri- 
ty upon their possessors: But the na- 
tural and necessary connexion of all useful 
institutions, and of all the great interests 
of society, with a high state of advance- 
ment in science and letters, is one of those 
realities which the mass of mankind is 
slow to familiarize, or perceive. In an 
age of learning, there is a proneness in 
the public mind, to believe that literature, 
and the liberal sciences, are already suf- 
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ficiently advanced; or, that they have al- leven the physical characteristics of man- 
ready reached their highest attainable | kind are not exempt from the all-pervad- 
point of improvement; and therefore, that | ing influence of intellectual improvement, 
all further advancement, in these depart- | The very countenance of a barbarian in- 


a nation are to be sought in the cultiva- 
tion of useful knowledge, good morals, 
and the arts of peace. And, wherever the 
first of these is made to flourish, the two 


ments of knowledge, must be either hope- | 
less, or useless. If this opinion, which 

was, doubtless, as prevalent a century 

ago as it now is, had then been wniver- 

sal, how many of those improvements, 

which we now deem invaluable, would 

have been, to the present hour, unknown 

to mankind !” 

* * o . * * * 

‘* There is, perhaps, no single conside- 
ration which can more strikingly exem- 
plify the immense influence of mental im- 
provement, upon the human race, than 
that endless diversity of character, man- 
ners, tastes, pursuits, and modes of life, 
by which the aspect of society is variegat- 
ed in an age of refinement—contrasted 
with that uniformily or sameness, in all 
these particulars, which marks the savage 
state. ‘To describe, minutely, all those 
peculiarities, those numberless marks of 
distinction, which characterize the differ- 
ent civilized communities of the world, 
or the different classes of men who com 
pose them, were a task, from which the 
most versatile and gifted mind might well 
shrink. But the barbarian of one age and 
country is, with the exception of a few 
minute varieties, necessarily arising from 
difierence of climate or other physica! 
causes, the barbarian of every other; and 
he who has seen one complete specimen 
of savage society, in any part of the world, 
has, generally speaking, seen it in all its 
principal and distinguishing features 
throughout the globe. 

“‘Hence it is, that the delineation of 
the ancient German character, by the un- 
rivalled and unerring pencil of Tacitus, 
has been found to be a faithful portrait— 
a true reflected image—of barbarous so- 
ciety in all ages and all countries. The 
uninstructed child of nature—whether he 
roams the forests of Tartary or bends the 
bow in the western wilderness; whether 
he inhabits the regions of polar frost, or 
those glowing under the fervours of a tro- 
pical sun—is still the same indolent, sen- 
sual, and restless being. 

**The causes of this uniformity, how- 
ever, are obvious The mind is enlarged 
in proportion to the variety and magni- 
tude of the objects it embraces; and as 
these are multiplied, in the progress of 
knowledge and civilization, they find em- 
ployment for every faculty of the soul, 
and diversify, proportionally, the charac- 
ters, views, habits, and enterprise of men. 
But those objects, which alone can inter- 
esta barbarous age, are too limited, both 
1 number and variety, to furnish scope 
for the expansion of the mind. The same 
paucity of ideas, the same sterility of 
thought, and inactivity of intellect which 
stamp a sameness of character and man- 
ners upon the early stages of our natural 
infancy, produce a correspondent uni- 
formity in those of the early infancy of so- 
ciety. 

**It isa fact still more remarkable, that 


dicates his condition That unlimited 
diversity of expression—those minute and 
undefinable shadowings of character, in- 
telligence, and sentiment, which mark 
the human countenance, in an age of re- 
finement, are attributable, almost exclu- 
sively, to the influence of mental culture 
and civilization. Upon the savage coun- 
tenance, Nature has stamped an habitual, 
unexpressive uniformity of aspect—a list- 
less,but rigid, fixedness of feature—as a vi- 
sible badge, by which he may be distin- 
guished from his civilized fellow-beings. 
On his brow sits no ‘deliberation, nor 
public care:’ Neither reflection, nor me- 
mory, nor fancy, has impressed its image 
upon his features. The glow of senti- 
ment, the animation of industry,the ardour 
of enterprize, find no expression there.— 
A transient passion may, occasionally, 
disturb the ordinary composure of his as- 
pect; but the dead calm of indifference 


latter are found in its train. 

‘The importance of intellectual cul- 
ture was clearly understood by the origi- 
nal founders of our free institutions. — 
Among their early cares, was the esta- 
blishment of those seats of learning, which, 
for generations past, have enlightened 
and adorned our country. These have 
been the sources of that portion, which 
we possess, of useful learning and gene- 
ral morality; the pillars of that system of 


|popular and universal instruction, by 


which this section of our country has been 
distinguished, above ail the communities 
of the earth; the nurseries, which have 
supplied learning and wisdom to our 
halls of legislation, our pulpits. aad our 
tribunals of justice. May we never incur 
the reproach of permitting such institu- 
tions to languish in our hands! 








“It is a fact, pre-eminently worthy of 
our attention, that the literary character 


and mental apathy, reigns habitually, as | of every nation is, in a great measure, de- 
well in his contenance as in his manners. | termined by that of its literary institu- 


As animals, when domesticated or re- 
claimed, exhibit numerous varieties, not 
only in manners, but in physical charac- 
teristics, which never appear in their na- 
tural state; so men, in a state of civiliza- 
tion, are distinguished by numberless di- 
versities, as well of aspect as of character, 
unknown ina state of barbarism. This 


tions. And it is vain to expect, that our 
country can ever reach, and maintain, 
that rank, to which she aspires, among the 
nations of the earth, without supporting a 
correspondent rank, in intellectual im- 
provement, until ‘ American books’ shall 
be ‘read,’ in Europe, and especially in 
| Great Britain; until there shall be an in- 





analogy, considered as an insulated fact, | terchange, between the two countries, as 
is merely a curious phenomenon, in what | well of learning, as of the physical pro- 
may be termed the natural history of man- | ducts of industry, it is idle to think of our 
kind; but in connection with the present | maintaining a literary competition with 
subject, it furnishes a most impressive il- | that nation: And those boasts, of which 
lustration of the vast and various ene | we witness but too many examples af 
ence of intellectual culture.” our Own superiority in genius and learn- 
* * * ° * * * ing, expose us to the derision of the 
“In the main subject of this Address, | world. 
no nation is more deeply interested than; ‘‘ Our vernacular literature is still in its 
our own. Our country, in its original set- | rudiments. It would, however, be a gross 
tlement, was dedicated to the cause of re- | slander upon our country, to deny that 
ligious liberty and learning; and to us, of she possesses a large and invaluable fund 
the present generation, is that cause now | Of literary and scientific knowledge. But 
committed, as a sacred trust. To dis-|of this, far the greater part is derived 
charge this trust with fidelity, and trans- | from foreign sources. Some of our literary 
mit it, entire, to posterity, is a duty not | institutions, it is true, are above all praise, 
only of gratitude to those from whom we | for their perseverance and success in rais- 
derived it, but of justice to ourselves, to | ing the standard of education and learn- 
inankind, and to future ages. | ing in our country, withoud means, and in 
“We are a new nation, placed in a| the midst of discouragements. But no hu- 
new world, to work out our own happi- | man efforts can accomplish impossibili- 
ness, under new institutions: and to those | ties: and that our unaided collegiate es- 
who are observant of the existing state of | tablishments should successfully vie with 
things, and the signs of the times, it must | the amply-endowed and cherished uni- 
be apparent, that we are destined, as a| versities of Europe, or of Great Britain 
nation, to act a most important part in hu- , alone, may safely be pronounced impos- 
man affairs. What our future condition | sible.” 
may be, is, of course, like other future | 
events, unknown to us. But since we 





It being told to Philip of Macedon, that 


know, that nations, as such, are the sub- 
jects of no other than temporal retributions, 
we may conclude, with some degree of 
confidence, that those of them which de- 
serve prosperity will not fail to attain it. 
And with this dictate of reason, all gene- 
ral experience coincides. 





‘“* The true glory and lasting interests of 


several calumnies were spread against 
him by the Athenian orators; ‘It shall 
be my care,” said the prince, “by m 
| life and actions, to prove them liars.” 
One asking Diogenes what course he 
should take to be revenged of his enemy? 
‘By becoming a good man,’ answered the 





philosopher. 
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SELECTIONS. 





LUMINOUS SNOW-STORM ON LOCHAWE. 


Towards the latter end of March, in 
1813, a shower of snow fell on Lochawe, 
in Argyleshire, which alarmed or asto- 
nished those by whom it was witnessed, 
according as they were influenced by su- 
perstition or curiosity. Some gentlemen 
who had crossed the lake in the morning 
had a good opportunity of marking the 
phenomenon. All had been calmly beau- 
tiful during the day, and they were re- 
turning homewards from Ben Crauchan, 
when the sky becoming suddenly gloomy, 
they rowed more smartly towards the 
shore, in order to avoid the threatening 
storm. In a few minutes, however, they 
were overtaken by a shower of snow, 
and immediately after, the lake, which 
was of glassy smoothness, with their boat, 
clothes, and all around, presented a lumi- 
nous surface, forming one huge sheet of 
fire. Nor were the exposed parts of their 
bodies less singular in this respect, for, to 
the eye, they all seemed to burn, although 
without any feeling of warmth. When 
they applied their hands to any of the 
melting snow, the luminous substance ad- 
hered to them, as well as the moisture ; 
and this property was not lost by the snow 
for twelve or fifteen minutes. The even- 
ing became again mild and calm, but 
lowering, and very dark. The natives 
had not witnessed any similar appearance 
before, and many of them believed it the 
forerunner of some dire calamity that was 
to befall their mountain land. Rey. Col- 
in Smith. Edin. Phil. Jour. 


MODESTY AND SELF-DEVOTION. 

Francis I. at the beginning of his reign, 
returning from Italy, chose to pass through 
Provence, and the keys of the first town 
were presented to him on a_ golden dish 
by the daughter of one of the principal 
inhabitants, the handsomest girl in the 
place. The King gazed upon her for 
some time, with looks so expressive and 
so full of royal omnipotence, that, in great 
confusion, she immediately retired, and 
resolved to take shelter in a monastery : 
but reflecting that the King, ifhe pleased, 
could pursue her thither, she lighted some 
sulphur, and inclined her head over the 
smoke long enough to spoil her com- 
plexion. [Thierry’s History Norman Conquest. 





CURIOUS FACT IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

It is a fact not much known, that the 
ecl, though it lives in an element that 
seems to place it beyond the reach of at- 
mospheric changes, is yet singularly af- 
fected by high winds. This is well 
known to the inhabitants of Linlithgow, 
who have an excellent opportunity of ob- 
serving the habits of that animal in the 
loch adjoining the town. The stream 
which flows out of that loch at the west 
end passes through a sluice, and falls into 
an artificial stone reservoir, from which 
it escapes by a number of holes in the 
sides and bottom. These holes are too 


small to let eels of a common size pass, 
and hence this reservoir answers the pur- 
pose of an eel trap orcruive. The fish, 
however, are rarely found in it in calm 
weather; but when strong winds blow, 
especially from the west, these tenants of 
the waters seem to be seized with a ge- 
neral panic, and hurry from their lodgings 
like rats from a conflagration. At these 
times they rush through the outlet in 
crowds, and fall, pell-mell, into the re- 
servoir, from which they are speedily 
transferred to the frying-pans of the bur- 
gesses.—Scotsman. 


MY GRANDFATHER'S LEGACY.-=N0. I. 


“¢) could have wished a better,” said I, as 
I turned a rusty key in the lock of an old 
worm-eaten chest, that stood in the apart- 
ment, and which I was told was ‘‘ My 
Grandfather’s Legacy,” and drew from it 
a large bundle of paper, written all over 
in distinct, though quaint, characters.— 
**T could have wished a better, but n’im- 
porte.’”’ AsI spoke I unrolled the pack- 
et, which contained some score of manu- 
script tales, carelessly written, and seve- 
ral of them incoherent enough withal ;— 
but as my aunt Winifred has a pleasant 
voice, and a good idea of emphasis and 
punctuation, I deputed her to peruse 
them ; and after snuffing the candles, as- 
sembling the family, and adjusting her 
chair selon les regles, she according! y com- 
menced with a wild fragment, entitled, 


A Soldier’s Faith. 


Never shall I forget their bridal—earth 
scarce contained aught more lovely than 
Maria, as she passed the portal of the vil- 
lage church, and hastened to escape the 
admiring gaze of the rustic crowd. Ma- 
ria was barely eighteen, the light of beau- 
ty danced in her deep blue eye; but on 
this, her bridal morn, its long silken lash 
hid more than half its brightness, and the 
snowy veil which fell over her auburn 
tresses was not paler than her cheek. I 
had loved her ere I left my father’s roof, 
but I had no patrimony except a proud 
name and a soldier’s fortunes ; and Ma- 
ria Was a prize too great for one so por- 
tioned. I looked upon her bridegroom— 
every feature was replete with manly 
beauty, and each well-knit limb might 
form a study for the fastidious statuary ; 
and yet I gazed upon him till my heart 
swelled almost to bursting, and I turned 
once more to look upon Maria, and I wish- 
ed that they had chosen her another lord. 
Nevershall I forget that dark, deep, earth- 
turned eye, or the haughty lip with its 
triumphant and fearful smile! I left m 
native village ; I sighed not one farewe 
to Maria. After her marriage we feared 
to meet; she felt that I loved her, and her 
own beart, more stubborn than her na- 
ture, resisted even yet the harsh mandate 
of an unyielding parent : she knew it, and 
she shrank not from her duty. Again I 
left my home, arid the sun of 5 Spain dark- 
ened my brow, and her wars nerved my 
spirit to greater daring ; but I retired from 


v 





her haughty daughters with a sickening 


soul, for I thought of Maria and of ber fa- 
tal destiny, and I clung to her remem- 
brance as if my hopeless truth could now 
in aught avail her. Years sped on, and 
my heart yearned to revisit the home of 
my childhood—the birth-place of my first 
hopes; I trod its path with a firm step, 
but the sun-ray which glanced on me in 
the home of my fathers, rested on the scar- 
red features of a war-scathed soldier; I 
shrank from the reflection—* Should Ma- 
ria now look on me, how would she deem 
me changed!” It was a foolish thought, 
and in the next moment I blushed for its 
conception. My stay was brief, yet, ere 
I again became a wanderer, I once more 
beheld Maria: she had been the mother 
of two blooming boys, but they had wi- 
thered, like roses devoured by the foul 
worm which feasts on beauty. I saw her 
lord too ; the voice of murmur was on his 
tongue, and his eye scowled reproachful- 
ly as he threw it on his young bride—the 
pale cheek grew yet paler beneath the 
Gans soft blue eye swelled with the 

rop of silent suffering--the heaving bosom 
struggled to repress the sigh which threat- 
ened to escape it—and I fled ere my 
tongue gave utterance to the curse my 
heart engendered. I became loudest in 
the revel, but I could not drown the me- 
mory of that low stifled sigh ; I mingled 
in the train of beauty, but tlie deep eye 
with its large tear was ever in the throng, 
and every pale cheek on which I gazed 
in my wanderings recalled the memory 
of Maria! Again the tented field was 
my abode, the green sward my resting 
place; again my night-slumber was amidst 
the brave, and my day dream of conquest 
and of glory ;»many a bold and buoyant 
heart slept in death cre the field was 
fought—many an ardent spirit bounded no 
more to the battle; but the death bullet 
passed me by, and the wound closed, and 
the scar healed, when a weapon blade 
struck me in its descent—and | lived on: 
Siy brother soldiers dashed the red stream 
from the gleaming steel, and shouted 
victory! till the very skies seemed to 
echo back the pealing of their voices, 
and I stood by in silence, and only asked 
to perish. 

We left the fair land of fame and con- 
quest, and I bade adieu to my fellow-sol- 
diers for ever: they pressed around me 
with generous warmth, and besought my 
stay ; but I was a moody and a wretched 
man, and their words were those of cour- 
tesy and compassion! There is a spellin 
the thought of home! “1 will return 
home and die,” I murmured : it was a 
vain idea, for my father was in his grave, 
my sister wedded in a foreign land—I was 
alone; but Maria dwelt near the spot 
where I had once been happy, and her 
proximity was a resting place for the 
wounded spirit. But even that link in 
the cankered chain of existence was un- 
rivetted : Maria had dropped beneath the 
withering breath of unkindness; she slept 
in the cold ground. I hurried to the 
church-yard ; two marble tombs gleamed 





pale in the moonlight—they shrouded the 
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ashes of her lovely babes; but her own 
grave was obscure and unlettered, and 
the rank grass which covered it waved 
darkly to the night-breeze, like hearse 
plumes. She had willed a lowly, but not 
a forgotten, resting place; and 1 cast my- 
self on the neglected grave, and I pluck- 
ed from it every bitter weed, and trim- 
med the long dark grass: and I shed no 
tear as I performed the mournful duty ;— 
Maria was at peace, she slept with her 
children. Ere I left the spot, my eye fell 
on the medal which hung at my breast; 
the moon-beams glanced brightly on it, 
as if in mockery ; it was all that now link- 
ed me tomy fellow-men; all that I yet che- 
rished on earth. I scooped a narrow 
hole in the green turf on her breast, and 
there I deposited my treasure. It is the 
only offering of my ill-fated love ; it will 
be my witness with Maria in a brighter 
world, that I did my duty to my country. 

I slowly left the grave-yard, and drew 
near to take a last look at the habitation 
which was once Maria’s. Feasting and 
revelry resounded through the vast apart- 
ments: Maria’s lord had taken another 
bride! I paused for one moment to look 
on her full black eye and deeply tinted 
cheek ;—from that hour life has been a 
blank, and] have moved amid the world’s 
scenes as passionless as a breathing corse! 


A BROAD HINT AND A PROPER REBUKE. 


At a social entertainment, some stories 
too wonderful to be true were related by 
one of the company. A pause occurring 
in the conversation, another individual 
of the party commenced by saying :— 
‘**Gentlemen, I will now tell my tale. In 
a village lived a butcher, who had the 
curiosity, one day, to view the adjacent 
country from the top of the church-stee- 
ple, and, for that purpose, he was escort- 
ed by the clerk of the parish. Soon after 
they had reached the top, the bells began 
to ring, which caused the steeple to rock 
from one side to the other with such ve- 
locity, that the butcher, unable to bear 
the effect, (which completely addled his 
brains, ) leaped from the top; but reflect- 
ing on the risk he ran in alighting, he 
suddenly drew his knife from its sheath, 
stuck it in the wall, and there hung dang- 
ling by it, like a hat ona peg, till some 
persons, having obtained a ladder, lifted 
him down.”’—** That must be a lie!” ex- 
claimed the person who before amused 
the company so much. “And, pray, 
what have you been telling the whale 
evening?’ said the other; and the first 
speaker was confounded. 


ANCESTRY. 


In a recently published history of Brit- 
tany, by M. de Marchargy, is the follow- 
ing curious account of the worship of the 
tombs by the Bretons in the middle ages : 
** There is no part of France in which the 
spirit of family connexion is greater than 
in Brittany. Relationship is carried to 
the twelfth degree, and passes from gene- 
ration to generation. It follows thatsome 





families are all their lives in mourning ; 
for there is scarcely a month in which 
they do not lose at least one cousin, and 
sometimes two or three. For an entire 
year the dismal sables shade the faces of 
near relations, who, far from seeking con- 
solation, endeavour to exacerbate their 
grief by every means that ingenious ten- 
derness can suggest. During these twelve 
months of tears the mirrors are veiled ;— 
for why should the wife or the daughter 
increase, by the aid of dress, that beauty 
which can no longer delight the eye of a 
husband or a mother? No more banquets, 
no more festivals. The furniture is plac- 
ed in an order different from that which 





was established by the defunct while liv- 

‘ing, on purpose that the disarrangement 
may recall, whenever the smallest article 
\is wanted, those who are no more. The 
/year of mourning is not enough for so 
|much sorrow and affection: it is a limit 
too confined for the full heart, and is oc- 
casionally extended to the remotest peri- 
ods of lite. Every year a féte is conse- 
crated to the memory of the dead, who, 
in a thousand endearing ways, are invit- 
ed to their hereditary dwellings. They 
flock thither so numerously, that, accord- 
ing to a Morlaix proverb, there are more 
souls in every house than there are leaves 
onan oak. Itis therefore, that during 
this solemn feast, the houses are never 
swept, lest they should impiously expel 
the dead. Round the table and the hearth 
seats are placed, on which no one sits ;— 
they are reserved for the dead. Persua- 
ded that, invisible and mute, they are 
really there, a conversation is maintained 
with them. But it is in the cemeteries 
that these imaginary interviews are car- 
ried to such an extent, that, during a sin- 
gle day, an inhabitant of Morlaix believes 
he has really associated with all the ge- 
nerations of his progenitors. Families 
bring their meals into the church-yards— 
they sit round the tombs; not an indivi- 
dual is wanting; mourning is suspended, 
for the absent cease to be so. After these 
extraordinary festivals, the cemeteries 
again become silent. In returning to 
their homes, the relations of the dead be- 
lieve that the latter follow them. Alas! it 
is, on the contrary, the living who tread 
on the heels of the dead, and will, ere 
long, join them for ever!” 


EGYPTIAN SARCOPHAGUS. 


Within these few years Egyptian anti- 
quities have become a principal object of 
trade at Marseilles, where they are very 
abundant, and whence was obtained the 
magnificent sarcophagus from Alexan- 
dria, which has since reached Paris.— 
This monument is eight feet in length, 
about two and a half in height, and three 
and a half in its greatest breadth; it is a 
little narrow towards the feet, and ter- 
minates in a square edge on the end, 
while, on the contrary, it becomes round 
at the opposite extremity; that is, at the 
end near the head. The upper part is 
surrounded by a large border of hierogly- 
phics, and is separated from the lower 








part, on each of the four fronts, by a carv- 
ed streak or broad line; a carving of the 
same description supports and surrounds 
the figures which form the engravings on 
the body of the sarcophagus, and are in 
the proportion of about eighteen inches, 
On the end next the head, that is, on the 
convex front, there are five figures, two 
of which are in a sitting posture. Below 
these two, near the middle, and immedi- 
ately below the carving which surrounds 
the hieroglyphical inscriptions, is engrav- 
ed the figure of a scarabceus within aa 
engrailed disk. Triangular bodies placed 
in twelve rows, to the number of five in 
each row, seem to fall like drops of rain 
from this disk. Though these triangles, 
or drops, do not increase in number, as 
they do in size and in width of space ac- 
cording as they are more removed from 
the disk, the last rows become more se- 
parated from each other, and the whole 
viewed together resemble the shape of a 
fan. On the plane surface which occu- 
pies the foot of the sarcophagus, there are 
only two principal figures, which are sur- 
rounded with emblems or hieroglyphics ; 
these are two jackals or wolves placed 
facing each other and resting each of 
them on a pedestal. The long sides of 
the monument represent a sort of proces- 
sion, composed of mystical figures, the 
greater number of which have heads of 
animals; their legs are closely joined to- 
gether, and they hold in their hands the 
knife-shaped instrument so common in 
Egyptian symbols. They all face the 
head of the sarcophagus; and at the ex- 
tremity, near the part where the surface 
begins to curve, a figure with the head ofa 
man, and its legs spread wide and turned 
in a contrary direction, seem as if wait- 
ing to receive those who form the proces- 
sion. Rows of hieroglyphics hang down 
from the upper border between the heads 
of the figures. 

The weight is about six thousand 
pounds, and the lid is almost equally hea- 
vy. It is of an uncommon shape, and of 
the most beautiful simplicity: it is cut in 
the form of a prism, and its surface forms 
nine longitudinal mouldings, the centre 
one of which is horizontal, and is entirely 
covered with a hieroglyphical inscription. 
Tenons have been left in the two small 
sides for the purpose of enabling the lid to 
be placed on the urn. 

The material is hard stone, of a very 
fine grain; the ground is a dark green, 
like the shade of bronze, and is marked 
with dark red spots.* In addition to these 
spots, which are spread almost uniformly 
over the entire sarcophagus, it is shaded 
in three or four places by broad streaks of 
a bright yellow, which also extend wholly 
over it: these variations serve to relieve 
the dark colouring of the ground in a 
beautiful manner. 


Virtue is the surest road to happiness ; 
it sweetens every enjoyment, and is the 
sovereign antidote to misfortunes. 





*Apparently serpentine. 
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EATING AND DRINKING. 

The Natural and Medical Dieteticon, or Practi- 
cal Rules for Eating, Drinking, and Preserving 
Health (and so on for half a yard). By J. 8. 
Forsyth, Surgeon, &c. 

Concluded. 


As to Punch, we are inclined to maintain 
that it is a most admirable invention, and 
a most salutary drink—though it be vul- 
gar. It is by means of its acid, and its su- 
gar, and its water, that it becomes the ri- 
val of wine in salubrity. There is not 
one among those who drink to drunken- 
ness, who knows how it is that he be- 
comes sober. It is our duty to inform 
them, and, as we very much suspect, the 
medical profession also. This is a piece of 
chemistry ; and it might prove for the 
benefit of their patients, as well as of the 
medical science, if physicians were real- 
ly acquainted with that chemistry which 
they are kindly reputed to know: and 
apethecaries also. We will therefore tell 
them, that the alcohol which produces 
the intoxication, is digested by the sto- 
mach into an acid, or is conver ed into 
vinegar. This is the chemical solution 
of the difficulty ; and hence the addition 
of a fermentable acid, like that of lemons, 
determines and accelerates this process, 
in which the sugar aids. Hence the rea- 
dier change, and the less permanent ef- 
fects, of wines than of spirits. Moreover, 
it is the property of acids to correct the 
effects of narcotics. Lemon juice is the 
remedy, even against opium; and thus 
too, it constitutes the virtue of punch. 

However, if we are to drink any thing, 
let it be French wine. If we must choose | 
from other lands and other drinks, we | 
would rather drink brandy, and still rather | 
Dutch gin, than black port or fiery and | 
bitter cherry. There is no deception | 
here; aman knows and sees what it is! 
that he is drinking. But we are at last 
going to drink French wines, thanks for 
ever and ever to the Chancellor of. the [ 
Exchequer. There are two ends in drink- 
ing, and thirst to quench is one. The En- 
glishman, reversely, drinks his black 
wine as he eats his salt herring, to make | 
himself dry. ‘‘ Drunk at night and dry | 
in the morning; bey, Barnaby, take good 
warning.” 

Did the devil possess Sir Paul Methuen 
when he made that lauded treaty, the 
like of which exists not in Rymer? Cer- 
tainly, at least, his infernal Majesty’s pro- 
geny have walked into the herd ofswine, | 
which has ever since been praising the 
political economy, and drinking the vil- 
lainous port of this miraculous diploma- 
tist. How else*should they have been 
silly enough to go on approving and drink- 
ing down to the present days of universal 
illumination; paying in purse, stomach, 
and senses, for the honour of clothing 
Portuguese backs with British wool, all 
for the honour of Sir Paul Methuen and 
political economy. Thus have Port and 
Bull become entwined, identified, as ef- 
fectually as Bull and Beefsteak; and thus 





liant Englisnman is most touchy on his 
port or his porter. 

A yeneration must yet pass before 
Cockayne and its dependencies will be 
reformed on this point, before they shall 
discover taat they may get drinking and 
intoxication both for the same trouble 
and expense; and that it is pleasanter to 
become drunk in regular gradation, pleas- 
ing the palate at the same time, and sav- 
ing small beer, than to poison themselves 
with bitter blackness, to lose their senses 
in an hour, not recover them in twenty- 
four, and to gain, with stupidity, thirst, 
head-ache, and Epsom salts. 

The Exchequer, all praise be to it, 
says that we may now drink French 
wines. Thatis, as faras we can pay for 
them. We must, yet, not drink too much, 
lest the French should rejoice and be- 
come rich The tailor in a country town 
quarrels with the butcher who has called 
him snip, and determines to live on cu- 
cumbers to punish bim. That is highly 
meritorious, and very laudable. he 
butcher, in return, refuses to wear a coat, 
and clothes himself in a bull’s hide ; and 
thus the village prospers, and thus the 
Gaul determines to cut his meat with his 
fingers, and thus Sheffield thrives and 
commerce flourishes. 

We have regiments, battalions, armies 
of doganiére, commissioners, Treasury, 
Exchequer, Excise, tidewaiter and land- 
waiter, riding officer and gauger, and all 
the combined intellect cannot invent a 
duty ad valorem. This is wonderful 
strange. Butit will arrive on some lucky 
day, and it will then be wondered why it 
did net arrive before, and our babes will 
doubt of the wisdom of their ancestors, 
and the generation that quits the nipple 
will take to the graceful bouteille, fit en- 
velope of its graceful contents, and the 
black sturdy Bull bottle will be forgotten, 
with its black Stygian liquid, and wit and 
health will wonder at themselves, and 
Chancellors of the Exchequer shall drink 
three or six bottles a-day, as well as Lord 
Chancellors, and shall not die at forty-six 
with red noses and Promethean livers.— 
It used to be supposed, that the object, 
the purpose, the existence, the soul of 
commerce, was interchange ; the giving 
of iron and cotton, which cannot be eaten 
and drunk, for corn and wine that can ;— 
by those who have more razors for shav- 
ing than they want, and more muslifs 
than their wives can wear, to those who 
have more corn and wine than they can 
swallow, while they go unshaven, and 
their wives are clothed in linsy wolsey.— 
In short, it was once thought that com- 
merce was commerce, and nothing else. 
There could not have’ been a greater fa- 
lacy, as Customs and Excises have shown. 
But fashions revolve, and perhaps a day 
is coming when commerce will really be 
the thing which it pretends. 

If the French had eaten ten hundred 
Marechals d’Ancre, committed a dozen of 
St. Barthelemy’s, and twenty revolutions, 
they have atoned for it all by inventin 





has it become a moot point whethera va- 


claret and champagne. It is claret whic 





is the real “Am de Homme; nectar 
which Jove never knew. If a man wishes 
to be happy all the evening, and sober in 
the morning, let him drink claret. If he 
wishes to be merry for an hour and sober 
in the next, let him drink champagne. 

We shall perhaps be accused of preach- 
ing in our cups, and yet this is worth ano- 
ther paragraph The people drink, and 
the people become drunk ; each, high and 
low, in their several ways, and each ac- 
cording to their fancies, purses, habits, 
or philosophies. But the drunkenness of 
the one is not the drunkenness of the 
other; nor, whether for drunkenness or 
for drinking, are gin and claret, porter 
and champagne, equivalents. There is 
mighty difference between the drinking 
of a count and a cobler; of a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and a tinker. There 
is a mighty aiierence in the results. Un- 
questionably there may sometimes be slight 
differences in their educations, as well as, 
now and then, in their capacities and 
turns of thinking; but in investigating 
this calculus by a true method of differ- 
ences, the more important elements are 
the drinks drunken. 

If the whisky of a Highland savage 
evaporates in dirk and claymore, it is as 
much because of the whisky as of the 
brute tenement, which is thus fired by 
this ferocious liquid; and hence also the 
“ tug of war,” when Pat meets Pat at the | 
fair of Bally O’Shaugnessy. It is, indeed, 
a serious truth, and let the Exchequer 
perpend it, that ferocity is the produce 
of drunkenness with spirits; and that, 
while occasional violence is the result of 
accidental intoxication from them, habi- 
tual and confirmed brutality is the conse- 
quence of their continued use. And were 
it here proper, we could give medical and 
vhysiological reasons why it should beso, 

et the Admiralty perpend it also. But 


“ Th’ Excise is fatten'd with the rich result 
Of all this riot; and ten thousand casks 

For ever dribbling out their base contents, 
Touch’d by the Midas finger of the State, 
Bleed gold for Ministers to sport away.” 


If ferocity is the produce of gin and 
whisky, so is heavy stupidity the child of 
porter and ale. The moral effects, the 
metaphysical produce of these and of 
other drinks is not immaterial. And it is 
not immaterial on what a man becomes 
intoxicated, or of what he drinks, habitu- 
ally, and short of intoxication. Horace 
would not have praised the facunde calices 
and their effects, had his Hippocrene been 
Meux’s brewery or Booth’s distillery. Is 
there a poet who would preface his son- 
net with porter, unless indeed he wrote 
Cockney for Campbell’s Magazine 1— 
What drink gave birth to Theodric, let 
the poet himself tell. Mvery man knows, 
if indeed he has any seeds of wit at all, 
how they germinate under claret, how 
they expand, like bamboos at the first 
sprinkling of the monsoon, before cham- 

e. If we would open a man’s heart 
and empty his me ata charity feast, 
we must give him good wine, generous 
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wine, 
are confident that, for every bottle of cla- 


ret, we should obtain three times its va- 
lue. He is a dull beggar, an unphiloso- ‘who talks about them at table; of what 
phical swindler upon man’s heart, who | will agree and of what will not; of this 
inundates his stomach with the black-|being billious and. that heating, of his 
strap of the Crown and Anchor, and then | gout, and his champagne, and his diges- 


hopes to reap. As he sowed, so shall he 
reap—sulkiness and stinginess; let him 
sow claret and reap guineas ; let himsow 
champagne and reap five pound notes. 

But we bégin to suspect that our rea- 
ders will suspect us of having a bottle of 
this divine liquid at ourelbow. Alas !— 
would it were so; our bottle is out, and 
our essay cannot hold longer. 

We shall therefore conclude our re- 
joinder to Mr. Forsyth and the Snatcha- 
ways, by recommending to all anxious 
gentlemen, to ‘‘ live pleasant,” to eat their 
meat and drink their wine “like gentle- 
men,” arid not to plague themselves about 
their stomachs and their healths, and glut- 
tony and abstinence. As surely as a man 
thinks or talks about his stomach, so sure- 
ly will it go wrong ; and if he doubts of 
his good digestion, he may as well sur- 
render the very chance of it. The or- 
gans of our body do not choose to be 
thought about and talked about; and so 
certainly as they are made subjects of 
anxiety and discussion, do they refuse to 
perform. We cannot see what right a 
man, or a woman either, being non-medi- 
cal, has to know that they even possess a 
stomach; and we are sure they would be 
much freer of its troubles if they would 
not trouble themselves about it. 

But it is time to tell our readers what 
the remainder of Mr. Forsyth’s book con- 
sists of, and we have really nothing to say 
for or against it. It is a compact, little 
compilation, full of information, which 
happens to be of little or no use, from 
Parmentier, Geoffroi, Cullen, and other 
writers, chemical and medical; and if it 
does not render hypochondriacs and sto 
mach people more stomachy and more 
anxious, it will amuse them and teach 
them what, perhaps, they did not know 
before; what people eat snakes and li- 
zards, how to boil an egg, why pork is 
not veal, and other such things. If there 
is abundant nonsense, we cannot see that 
the author is responsible, since he has 
only copied from greater authors; if there 
is any sense, we are quite willing thathe 
should have all the credit. That it 
“smells of the shop” will be a recommen- 
dation to those who delight in impeding 
their own digestions ; but who will thank 
us for analysing a work on bile, crudity, 
and the hke? The author, too, wil! 
doubtless excuse us if we do not give any 
extracts from his work, as we shall thus 
better induce our readers to buy it and 
extract for themselves. 

We have, indeed, both as eaters of din- 
ners and physicians, a private interest in 
the sale; as we hope it will take off the 
saa of the fire of stomachy guests from us, 
and directit to where it will annoy no one, 
or to Mr, Forsyth himself, to his profit and 
consolation, If there be any jargon, any 


it has been well called: and we | selfishness, more detestable than another, 





it is that of the man who talks about his 
bile, and his liver, and his stomach, and 


tions ; who spoils your appetite and his 
own, converting your dinner into physic. 
Let him physic at home, and eat at home, 
if he likes: he, or she is unfit for human 
society; he should eat his dinner out of 
gallipots, and drink his water out of phi- 
als. But if the common guest feels this, 
what shall we say of the unhappy Doc- 
tor; consulted at table, and consulted 
without a fee, to know whether this dish 
is salubrious, and that wholesome. He 

must smile yes, or smile no, while he se- 
cretly wishes Accum in their pot and rats- 
bane in their porridge. Chesterfield has 
no law against this crying evil, for it was 
not the fashion of Chesterfield’s day.— 
Let the apothecary jargon be confined to 
the apothecaries’ secret vessels, and let 
us at least eat our dinners in cleanliness 
and peace, 


ITALIAN LITERATURE. 


Extracts from an Article in the London Maga- 
zine for September, ‘On the present state of 
Italian Literature.’ 

Ir there be a country favourably situated 

for judging of the poetry of other coun- 

tries, it is unquestionably England.—In 
dramatic poetry she possesses a genius 
who not only sets her above the reach of 
all competition, but whose distinctive 
characteristic is extreme variety. The 
nation which has the happiness of enjoy- 
ing in its native tongue the character of 

Richard III. and that of Ariel, that of 

Imogen, and that of Lady Macbeth, may 

have an equal relish for tae deep and 

concise energy of Dante, and for the hu- 
mourous and too licentious graces of Bu- 
rattl. 

Who is this Buratti? you would ask. 
He is a very great poet whom you know 
nothing of, and who suggested the idea 
of Don Juan to Lord Byron. My strong- 
est motive for undertaking to write at 
some length on the subject of Italian poe- 
try is this—the Italians are the only peo- 
ple whose poetry has not been either ut- 
terly spoiled, or, at the least, vitiated for 
atime by imitating the philosophical and 
artificial style of Parisian verse. 1In1693, 
Italy was the scene of a great literary 
phenomenon. Vincenzo Monti, by the | 
publication of his Bassvigliano, a poem, | 
attrocious as to its subject,—saved Italian 
poetry, and rescued it from the degrada- 
tion of becoming a meye imitation of| 
Pope, Boileau, and Voltaire. Thanks to 
Monti, Italian poetry has preserved its 








character of originality and energy. More | 


than a century ago a ridiculous Jesuit, fur 


named Saverio Betinelli, undertook to | 
turn Dante into ridicule. Betinelli had} 
the merit of serving two conflicting in-| 
terests at the same moment. In the first | 
place he served the order of the Jesuits, | 


which has invariably persecuted the re- 


putation of Dante. The works of that 
great poet tend to inspire a taste for pri- 
vate investigation. ‘This taste, which leads 
direct to the exercise of the reason and 
to protestantism, is the bug-bear of the 
Court of Rome, and of its most enlighten- 
ed defenders, the Jesuits. By abusing 
Dante, Betinelli also became an auxilia- 
ry of the poetical school founded by Vol- 
taire, The courtly energy of Voltaire, 
destined to touch the empty and frivolous 
beings which filled the salons of Versailles 
and Paris in the year 1750, could not 
brook the strength and awtul vigour of 
Dante, which was fitted to act upon the 
men really worthy of that name, who 
peopled Italy in the twelfth century, 
Dante is inferior to Shakspeare only be- 
cause he is less generally interesting. He 
has always been an object of aversion to 
the school of Voltaire, aud to the support- 
ers of that effeminate style of poetry 
which, in France, has successively raised 
into reputation the Abbé, Delille, Colar- 
deau, Dorat, Bertin, and so many other 
insipid versifiers now forgotten. 

The critical and ironical parts of Vol- 
taire’s works were the source of the most 
exquisite pleasure to the Italians of the 
year 1750. Never did any people enjoy 
the delight and the surprise of novelty to 
the degree to which they were enjoyed 
by poor Italy, (doubly crushed ever since 
the year 1530, under the yoke of Spanish 
despotism and the extinguisher of Po- 
pery,) at the appearance of Voltaire’s phi- 
losophical writings. The immense popu- 
larity of Voltaire’s little prose satires 
nearly destroyed Italian poetry. Whilst 
the Abbé Saverio Betinelli published his 
witty blasphemies against Dante,* Pig- 
nott! (whose posthumous fame rests upon 
the best history of Italy extant)} acquired 
the reputation of the first fabulist of Italy, 
a reputation which happily has not sur- 
vived him, and for which he was wholly 
indebted to his close imitation of Pope. 
Betinelli, Pignotti, and a dozen inferior 


| poets, such as Frugoni, Algarotti, &c. &c. 


now unread even in Italy, (in spite of the 
efforts of the French pedant Guinguené, 
in his very common-place history of I[ta- 
lian literature, to recall them to life,) 
were digging the grave of Italian poetry 
—reducing it to a mere copy of the poe- 
try of France and of England, when 
Monti appeared. 

This great poet, born at Fusignano, 
near Urbino, in the year 1788, is still 
living at Milan on the pension granted 
by Napoleon, and reduced to one half by 
the Austrian Government. I intend to 
write you a distinct letter on Monti’s 
works—my only purpose, at this moment, 
is to call your attention to a remarkable, 
and probably solitary instance of the 
manner in which the decline of the poe- 





*1757. Lettere Virgiliance. The author in- 


forms us, that among the fifteen thousané lines of 
Dante, three hundred tolerably good may be 
found. 

+ It is called the History of Tuscany up to the 
Time of the Medicis, that is to say, the rise of 
tyranny, copied from that of Philip 1. This hbis- 
tory is traaslated into English 
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try of a whole nation was arrested by the 
genius of one man. His versatile cha- 
racter, open to receive inspiration alter- 
nately from opposite sentiments ; his ob- 
sequious court to the nephew of Pope 
Pius VI., the Prince Braschi; and his 
extreme poverty, quieted the jealousy of 
despotic power, and thus conspired to en- 
sure his success as the restorer of Italian 
verse. Monti had published a few short 
poems, which immediately placed him in 
the first rank of modern poets ; buta par- 
ticular incident led to the salvation of 
Italian poetry. Cardinal Aibano—the 
same whom Leo XII. has sent all power- 
ful Pacha to Bologna, under the title of 
Legate, that Albano who stands pre-emi- 
nent—I believe I may say alone—in a- 
trocious wickedness among the members 
of the Sacred College, on the 13th of Ja- 
nuary, 1793, caused the assassination of 
Hugh Bassville,* a diplomatic envoy from 
France to Italy, who dealt rather more 


largely and openly in espionage and in. 


plots against the established governments, 
than was consistent with the usual laws 
and practices of diplomiacy. Pwor Monti, 
who was at the bottom a very humane 
man, thought that by writing an apology 
for this murder, committed in the face of 
day by the populace of Rome in the pay 
of Cardinal Albano, he should secure the 
favour of the Cardinal and of his party, 
and make his own fortune. The apology 
for the murder of the French agent pro- 
duced the immortal poem La Bassviglia- 
na. I must pause to determine whether 
to place this above all Lord Byron’s pe- 
ems. After mature deliberation, it ap- 
pears to me that it is, at least, equal to the 
Corsair and to the finest parts of Childe 
Harold. Don Juan alone deserves to 
take precedence of it. 

La Bassvigliana appeared at Rome in 
1793, and all that Pignotti, Betinelli, &c. 
had been doing for thirty years to degrade 
Italian poetry into a mere imitation was 
destroyed, annihilated in the twinkling of 
an eye. Monti had made his appeal to 
the individual and deep-seated feeling of 
every Italian. Among that people, so 
totally devoid of the vanity of France and 
of England, every man laughs at his 
neighbour, or, to speak more correctly, 
every man despises, and even hates his 
neighbour, and founds his judgment of the 
fine arts upon his own feeling alone. It 
is obvious, that those unfortunate people, 
parcelled out under six petty tyrants, form 
a total contrast with the inhabitants of 
France and England, happier indeed in 
their political condition, but deprived of 
all individual character by the ambition 
to become, in eve:y sense of the term, a 
mere fashionable and well-bred copy of a 
certain conventional pattern. The Italian, 
on the contrary, listens only to the sug- 
gestions of his own heart, and employs the 
whole energy of his character in giving 
strength and predominence to his peculiar 
manner of feeling. With more of the 
qualities of a philosopher, with some 








* Born at Abbeville about the year 1754. 





traces even of the savage, he believes and 
maintains that his manner of thinking and 
of feeling is the only good one, that all 
others are detestable and absurd. 

* * * * * * * 


This peculiarity in the Italian charac- 
ter is precisely what ought to give it 
weight in matters of literature, in the es- 
timation of all guns judges in Europe or 
America ; much more weight, I must be 
free to say, than the French, whose poe- 
try consists in copies of some prevailing 
fashion, can claim. 

The great poetical revolution brought 
about by the immense success of the Bass- 
vigliana, has recalled Italy to the adora- 
tion of Dante, but it has created no chefs 
d’ceeuvres. From the year 1796, Bona- 
parte occupied the attention of Italy. If 
the other governments had acted with 
the mildness of the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany in 1814, Italy would probably have 
fallen asleep again. But the persecution 
levelled against Carbonarism, in itself a 
very feeble and very innocent institution, 
keeps the country awake. The total 
dearth of literary productions is a terrible 
symptom for the tyrannical governments, 
and for the Jesuits who oppress that love- 
ly country (and all are Jesuits except 
Austria.) It isa proof that the minds of 
ali Italians of deep and earnest sensibility 
are fixed upon politics. Italy teems with 
men of talent and genius, and intelligence ; 
the cause of this is obvious In France 
there is only Paris—every provincial 
writer is ludicrous. Lyons, Nantz, Mar- 
seilles, Bourdeaux, towns containing a 
hundred thousand inhabitants, do not pos- 
sess a poet or a prose writer of any genius. 
In Italy, on the contrary, Bologna laughs 
atthe literary taste of her neighbour, 
Florence, and Milan annuls the literary 
decrees uttered at ‘lurin or at Venice. 
This state of things, which has existed 
trom the time of the republics of the mid- 
die ages, must for ever render Italy a cu- 
rious and interesting country to lovers of 
literature. Another feature in its literary 
character is,that Italian writers, excepting 
a few of the lowest order,are, by no means, 
imitators of French literature. They are 
more disposed to imitate Lord Byron. I 
find at Rome some of the poems of that 
tliustrious man translated, and in great 
request. The length of this letter, in 
which I have endeavoured to give you 
an idea of the literary aspect of Italy at 
the time of the Congress of Milan, in 1825, 
compels me to defer to another time the 
explanation of the singular condition of 
the unfortunate Italian language, which 
is, in fact, a compound of ten different 
languages. Buratti and Thomas Grossi, 
the two greatest living poets after Monti, 
do not write in the Italian with which you 
are acquainted, the Italian of Florence 
and of Rome, the Italian of the Bassvi- 
gliana and the Gerusalemme Liberata. 


Vaniry, where it makes a man value 
himself upon good actions, is no despica- 
ble quality. 





EXTRACT. 


What a curious object of contemplation 
to a superior being, who casts an eye 
over this lower world, and surveys the 
busy, restless, and unceasing operations 
of the people who swarm upon its sur- 
face! Let him select any one indivi- 
dual amongst us, and confine his atten- 
tion to him as a specimen of the whole. 
Let him pursue him through the intricate 
variety of his movements, for he is never 
stationary ; see him with his eye fixed 
upon some distant object, and struggling 
to arrive at it; see him pressing forward 
to some eminence which perpetually re- 
cedes away from him ; see the inexplica- 
ble being, as he runs in full pursuit of 
some glittering bauble, and on the mo- 
ment he reaches it, throws it behind him, 
and it is forgotten ; see him unmindful of 
his past experience, hurrying his footsteps 
to some new object with the same eager- 
ness and rapidity as ever; compare the 
ecstacy of hope with the listlessness of 
possession, and observe the whole histo- 
ry of his day to be made up of one fa- 
tiguing race of vanity, and restlessness, 
and disappointment: 


‘* And like the glittering of an idiot's toy, 
* Doth faney mock his vows.” 


To complete the unaccountable histo- 
ry, let us look to its termination. Manis 
irregular in his movements ; but this does 
not hinder the regularity of nature. Time 
will not stane still to look at us. It moves 
at its own invariable pace. The winged 
moments fly in swift succession over us. 
The great luminaries which are suspend- 
ed on high, perform their cycles in the 
heavens. Ihe sun describes his circuit 
in the firmanent; and the space of a few 
revolutions will bring. every man among 
us to his destiny. The decree passes 
abroad against the poor child of infatua- 
tion. Jt meets him in the full career of 
hope and of enterprise. Hesees the dark 
curtain of mortality falling upon the 
world, and upon all its interests. That 
busy, restless heart, so crowded with its 
plans, and feelings, and anticipations, for- 
gets to play, and all its fluttering anxie- 
ties are hushed for ever. Chalmers. 





ANECDOTE 
From the Memoirs of Madame de Genlis. 


A Guost.—At a social entertainment, 
(says the countess, ) the chevalier de Jau- 
cour was requested to relate his grand sto- 
ry about the tapestry. I had always heard 
of this adventure as being perfectly true ; 
for he gave his word of honour that he 
added nothing to the story, andhe was 
incapable of telling alie. The adven- 
ture became prophetic at the period of the 
revolution. He was twelve years of age 
when his father, who wished to send him 
to the army under the care of one of his 
uncles, brought him to hischateau. The 
same evening, after supper, he was con- 
ducted to a large room, where he was to 
sleep; on a stool in the middle of the 


\room was placed a lighted lamp, and he 
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was left alone. He undressed himself, 
and went immediately into bed, leaving 
the lamp burning. He had no inclina- 
tion to sleep, and, as he had scarcely look- 
ed at his room on entering it, he now 
amused himself with examining it. His 
eyes were attracted by an old curtain of 
tapestry wrought with figures. which 
hung opposite to him; the subject was 
striking: it: represented a temple, of 
which all the gates were closed. At the 
top of the staircase belonging tothe edi- 
fice stood a kind of pontiff or high priest, 
clothed in a long white robe, holding in 
one hand a bundle of rods, and in the 
other a key. Suddenly the boy, who 
gazed earnestly on the figure, began to 
rub his eyes, which, he thought, deceived 
him; then he looked again, and his sur- 
prise and wonder rendered him motion- 
less! He saw the figure move, and slow- 
ly descend the steps of the staircase! At 
last it quitted the tapestry, and walked in- 
to the room, crossed the chamber, and 
stood near the bed; and, addressing the 
poor boy, who was almost petrified with 
fear, it pronounced distinctly, these 
words: ‘These rods will scourge many 
—when thou shalt see them raised on 
high, then stay not, but seize the key of 
the open country, and flee!’ On pro- 
nouncing those words, the figure turned 
round,walked up to the tapestry, remount- 
ed the steps, and replaced itself in its 
former position. The youth, covered with 
a cold sweat, remained for more than a 
quarter of an hour so bereft of strength 
that he had not the power to call for as- 
sistance. At last someone came ; but not 
wishing to confide his adventure to a ser- 
vant, he merely said that he felt unwell, 
and a person was set to watch by his bed- 
side during the remainder of the night.— 
On the following day, his father having 
questioned him on his pretended mala- 
dy, he related what he had seen. In- 
stead of laughing at him, as the chevalier 
expected, the count listened very atten- 
tively, and then said: This is very re- 
markable; for my father, in his early 
youth, in this very chamber, and with the 
same personage represented in that tapes- 
try met with a similar adventure.’ . ... 
The chevalier would gladly have heard 
the detail of his grandtather’s vision, but 
the count refused to say more upon the 
subject, and even desired his son never 
to mention it again; and he caused the 
tapestry to be pulled down, and burned 
in his presence. 


Such is the detail of this story in all its 
simplicity. Mrs. Radcliffe would have | 
been delighted with it; and I dare say 
the chevalier thought of it at the time of 
the revolution ; for the fact is, that when 
he saw the rods raised, he seized the key of 
the open country and fled. He quitted 
France. 

_ Violent love is the worst of all reasons 
for marriage ; a couple who have no bet- 
ter reason for uniting, seldom continue 





long happy. 


ORIGINAL SIN. 


It would be but a wretched compliment 
of condolence to a Queen of China, of Ja- 
pan, or India, Scythia, or Gothia, who 
had just lost her infant son, to say, ‘ Be 
comforted, Madam; his Highness the 
Prince Royal is now in the clutches of 
five hundred devils, who turn him round 
and round in a great furnace to all eterni- 
ty, while his body rests embalmed and in 
peace within the precincts of your pa- 
lace.”” The astonished and terrified queen 
inquires why those devils should eternal- 
ly roast her dear son,the Prince Royal? 
She is answered, that the reason of it is, 
that his great grandfather formerly ate of 
the fruit of the tree of knowledge in a 
garden. Forman idea, if possible, of the 
looks and thoughts of the King, the} 
Queen, the whole Council, and all the 
beautiful ladies of the court! 





THE FLOWER OF LOVE. 
*Tis said the rose is love’s own flower, 
Its blush so bright, its thorns so many ; 
And winter on his bloom has power, 
But has not on his sweetness any. 
For though young love’s etherial rose 
Will droop inage’s wintry bosom, 
Yet still his faded leaves disclose 
The fragrance of their earliest blossom. 





But ah! the fragrance ling’ring there, 

Is like the sweets that mournful duty 
Bestows, with sadly soothing care, 

To deck the grave of bloom and beauty ; 
For when its leaves are shrunk and dry, 

Its blush extinct, to kindle never, 


That fragrance is but memory’s sigh, 
That breathes of pleasures past for ever. 


Why did not love the amaranth choose, 

That bears no thorns, and cannot perish? 
Alas! no sweets its flowers diffuse, 

And only sweets love’s life can cherish. 
But be the rose and amaranth twin’d, 

And love, their mingling powers assuming, 
Shall round his brows a chaplet bind, 

For ever sweet, for ever blooming. 





MEMOIRS OF MADAM DE GENLIS. 


Tue continuation of Madam de Genlis’s | 
Memoirs is coming out. We cannot say 
that they are very amusing ; but we miss 
two things in them which the old lady 
could supply us with ; first, the real truth 
of her own private life, which, to be sure, 
is rather too much to expect; but still 
more, secondly, the history of the various | 
political events in which she has meddled. 
She could give a much better history of 
the Orleans intrigues than she has deign- 
ed to offer us, and, in the forthcoming 
volumes, we have no chance whatever 
of her giving us information on the affairs | 
of Bonaparte, with which she was so much} 
mixed up. It is generally, and, we be- 
lieve, truly, suspected, that she was a spy 
during the times of the empire, and that 
she is in possession of several important 
secrets. We know that Madame de Stael 
always considered her so, and, when in 
this country, used, in consequence, to 





} 





speak with considerable harshness of 
the political, literary, and moral life of 
Madame de Genlis. —_ News of Lit. & Fash, 


LORD NELSON’S HUMANITY. 
Lorp NEtson was loath to inflict punish- 
ment, and when he was obliged, as he 
called it, ‘* to endure the torture of see- 
ing men flogged,”’ he came out of his cabin 
with hurried steps—ran into the gangway 
—made his bow to the Marine General, 
and reading the article of war the culprit 
had infringed, said, ‘* Boatswain, do your 
duty.”” The lash was instantly applied, 
and consequently the sufferer exclaimed, 
‘‘ Forgive me, Admiral, forgive me:” he 
would look round with wild anxiety, and, 
as all his officers kept silence (when the 
fellow really merited his punishment) he 
weuld say, “ What! none of you speak 
for him—avast—cast him off—Jack, in 
the day of battle remember me, and be a 
good fellow in future.”—A poor fellow 
was about to be flogged: he was a lands- 
man, anda few pitied him. His offence 
was drunkenness. Ashe was tying up, 
a lovely g:rl, contrary to all rules, rushed 
through the officers, and falling on her 
knees, clasped Nelson’s hands, in which 
were the articles of war—‘ Pray forgive 
him, your honour, and he shall never of- 
fend again.”’—‘* Your face,” said he, “ is 
a secuiity for his good behaviour. Let 
him go; the fellow cannot be bad who 
has such a lovely creature in his care.” 
The man rose to be a Lieutenant: his 
name was Pye. Bell's Week. Mess. 








A WOMANS’ HEART. 
From News of Literature and Fashion 


My sweetest joys have faded, 


My brightest hopes have fled, 
And friends that might have aided, 
Are mouldering with the dead: 

And now the treasure only 
That could a bliss impart 

To me, so lorn and lonely, 
Would be—a woman’s heart 


O' [have dreamt of glory 
That never might decay— 
That I might live in story, 
When silent in the clay: 
But all these charms are gone now, 
That fancy could impart, 
And I but wish to own now— 
A lovely woman’s heart. 
And I have dreamt of treasure, 
That might recall my joy— 
Might bring the parted pleasure 
That bless‘d me while a boy :— 
But now the pomp and splendon: 
That riches can impart, 
would to fate surrender, 
To claim—a woman’s heart. 


—_ 


O°! in some lonely dwelling, 
Within a mountain glen, 
Where on the breeze is swelling 
No treach’rous voice of men; 
Where dews and sunshine nourish 
The wild flowers far apart, 
How sweet it were to cherish— 
A lovely woman’s heart, 
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For the American Atheneum. 
ORIGINAL LETTERS. 
Wermien, Sept. 21, 18—. 


Dear S.—Since my last, from Mantua, 
I have been enjoying myself in travelling 
through a part of Germany, and, as I then 
proposed, I have settled myself for a short 
time in the beautiful and highly roman- 
tic village of Wermien, where I intend 
remaining until winter, when I shall! pro- 
ceed to Vienna to enjoy the luxuries of 
that famous capital. 

Having excited your curiosity with the 
promise of relating the adventure between 
me and the beautiful Italian incognito 
who ran away with my heart; I will no 
longer hold you in suspense, but recount 
the whole circumstance to you, after 
which you shall judge of my gallantry, 
and the spirit of the people, who make 
their greatest pleasure to consist in the 
intricacies of amorous adventures.—I 
think I left off where I began, with mere- 
ly informing you that I had met a beauti- 

ul woman in the street, who, from her 
appearance, I judged to bea lady of rank. 
Not at all deterred by this conclusion, I 
followed at some distance until I saw her 
enter a splendid edifice which belonged 
to one of the first noblemen in Mantua. 
It is not there the custom, as it is with us, 
for ladies to walk the streets alone ; even 
in the day time, they are invariably at- 
tended by an old woman, sometimes a 
distant relative of the family, but most 
generally employed for her known cha- 
racter of holding every thing in the shape 
of love in abhorrence, for the simple rea- 
son, that being herself beyond its en- 
joyment, she glories in preventing others 
from tasting the fruit which is denied 
even to her touch. 

However, here I suppose you will be- 
gin to grumble, and think the deuce take 
the fellow for his roundabout way of tell- 
ing a story—but have a little patience. I 
think I said she went intoa splendid house 
attended bya vigilant old scarecrow, who 
looked for all the world like old Mother 
Goose, in Harlequin’s capers—well, they 
shut the door behind them, and there | 
stood in the street, looking at the steps 
which she had last touched, and wishing 
I might see her again. I crossed the 
street and looked at all the windows, but 
what should she do there; and then I 
hastened away, fearful that by lingering 
I might attract the observation of the old 
hag, who, if her suspicions had been rous- 
ed, would have rendered every plan, 
which I might have devised, unavailing. 

I spent my whole night (except when | 
was asleep) in laying out schemes for ac- 
quainting the young lady with the passion 
which I entertained for her; this was the 
more difficult, as never having seen her 

before it was nearly impracticable to ac- 
complish it undiscovered: at length I hit 
upon one which succeeded as I wished. 
After dressing myself more nicely than 


street in which my incognito resided, 
hoping to gain another sight of her as she 
went to mass. I had been already an 
hour in expectation when I saw the door 
open, and the dry, skinny face of the old 
duenna protrude itself into the street, fol- 
lowed by the object ofmy silent adoration. 
I drew back into the shade of a large pil- 
lar, behind which I stood, in order to 
avoid observation. I saw them take. the 
direction of the chapel, and following 
them, I entered in a few moments after 
they had taken their places. You may 
well believe how little I was edified by 
the moralising and sanctified look of the 
priest, or of the devotional appearance of 
all around me. I thought but of Cupid, 
and wished for an arrow from his all-sub- 
duing bow to penetrate the heart of the 
beautiful dark-haired Italian maid. 

Mass being finished, I proceeded to put 
into operation the first spring of all my 
plans which I had formed over night. I 
no sooner saw my object cleared from the 
crowd of the chapel, than brushing by the 
old woman, I slipped my purse into her 
hand, at the same time giving her a sig- 
nificant wink that I shouid like to say a 
word to her. With a look of the most 
perfect complaisance which her tough 
features could assume, she turned upon 
me, and asking my wishes, acknowledg- 
ed herself at my service, and ready to ex- 
ecute whatever I desired her to perform. 
I told her to keep the most perfect silence 
on every thing which might pass between 
us, but, said I, your charge will soon miss 
you, follow her home now, I shall pass 
your window in an hour, and then you 
can descend and I will inform you of the 
passion which rages in my bosom, and 
which you alone have the means of for- 
warding. 

She retired highly gratified, promising 
to do, in every thing, as I saw most pro- 
per, and thus we parted. 

Heavens! what along hour was that 
which intervened between my second in- 
terview with the old duenna, who, like 
Cerberus, guarded from me the entrance 
‘to Elisium. 

The old hag did not keep me long in 
suspense, for she appeared punctually as 
appointed. I did not then see through 
her object, but she had certainly been at 
great pains to arrange her dress in what 
she most probably conceived to be an ir- 
resistible manner ; however, as her object 
has nothing to do with mine, I am per- 
haps wrong in mentioning it at all. 


Fearing that by breaking my views too 
suddenly upon her, I might, as is very 
often the case, alarm, before I was pre- 
pared to attack—I went cautiously about 
it, flattering, first her pride and then her 
vanity, hoping by this means to prepos- 
sess her in my favour: during all which 
time she had my hand in hers, which she 
tenderly pressed every time a word es- 
caped me which she could apply to her- 
self. At length I mentioned her youth- 
ful charge, begging her to use her influ- 





usual, I proceeded to station myself in the 


ence to advance my suit, at the same time 





promising largely, what you may be sure 
it was never my intention to fulfil. 

Would my dear S. that I had the pow- 
ers of describing to you the visage of the 
old fiend when F mamtleter the object of 
my passion. I can liken it to nothing on 
earth except, perhaps, the appearance of 
atoad when hs ger | to discharge its 
venom. I saw her choler rising, but mis- 
taking the cause, I went on describing 
the impetuosity of my passion, and the 
beauty of her who was its cause, hoping 
by this means to palliate her resentment ; 
but this served only to increase the storm 
which I had raised about my head. At 
length she appeared to be moved by my 
representations, and promised to aid me 
in as far as her persuasion would induce 
her charge to listen to my professions. I 
agreed with her to come under the win- 
dow about midnight, to serenade my 
charmer, and she gave me her faith that 
she should listen to me. 

Here we separated. I toreproach the 
sun with his tardiness, and wish that the 
hour of stillness was come. She to form 
plans of revenge for her disappointment, 
and make me rue, if in her power, the mo- 
ment that I ever saw her villainous coun- 
tenance. Long and weary seemed every 
moment that had to pass before I could 
tell of what my heart suffered, or the flame 
that was consuming it; at length it came, 
the midnight hour was told s the pon- 
derous church bell, and found me alone 
beneath her window, dreaming of happi- 
ness which was never to be mine 

I had composed a song, which pleased 
me much, for the occasion. I struck my 
ester with a trembling hand, and then I 

eard the sash slowly hoisted—my heart 
beat violently in my bosom, for this was 
the first affair of the kind I had ever at- 
tempted I commenced my song, my bo- 
som glowing with rapture as | proceeded, 
and had just concluded the last line, 
when, lo! a drenched rat, I found myself, 
floundering under the contents of a huge 
tub of water, which the disappointed and 
aagry duenna had caused to be discharged 
on my unoffending head. Scarcely had I 
time to recover from my surprise, when I 
was assaulted by two stout fellows, whom 
she had disposed in such a manner as to 
fall upon me at the same moment that she 
made her more efficacious discharge I 
defended myself against them for some 
time, when having succeeded in drubbing 
one, the other took to his heels. 

Thus you behold, my dearest S., the 
termination of my first love adventure in 
Italy ; the flame which was consuming 
me inthe morning was quite extinguished 
by the copious libation of the wrathful 
duenna, who, having at first mistaken the 
object of my desire, and applied it to her- 
self, revenged her slight in the manner 
already related. I now became tired of 
Mantua. I thought every one would read 
my mishap in my face, and | left the city 
to endeavour, if in the purer atmosphere 
of a country village, 1 could escape the 
exhalations of my disappointment. Adien 
for a month ortwo. Your’s, &c. oR. 
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For the American Alhenaum. 

ON THE INFLUENCE OF HABIT. 
[fr was well advised by Pythagoras of 
old, ‘“‘ optimum vite genus eligito, nam 
consuetudo faciet jucundissimum.” De- 
termine on that course of life which is 
best, for custom will render it the plea- 
santest. At the commencement of life, 
let us pitch upon those employments and 
those situations which are most likely to 
conduce to our happiness, and when we 
have once familiarized ourselves to them, 
we shall, by the force of habit, render 
them the most delightful. 

The power of habit is general, and ope- 
rates in a very great degree on our affairs 
in this life. It causes certain objects to 
appear agreeable to some, while to others 
these objects are indifferent, or, perhaps, 
disagreeable. It clothes circumstances 
and situations, void of intrinsic excel- 
lence, with peculiar grace and attraction. 
It is this principle which endears the de- 
serts of Arabia and the glaciers of Swis- 
serland to their respective inhabitants,— 
this principle inures the latter to the 
bleak and icy blast of the northern Bore- 
as, and the former to the scorching and 
sultry breath of the southern. Cicero, in 
treating of human nature, does not over- 
look the effects of custom—*“ locis ipsis 
delectamus montuous eso silvestribus, in 
quibus diutius commoratio sumus.””’ Even 
mountainous and woody scenes delight, 
when they have been fora long time our 
home. 

We have thought proper to introduce our 
subject with these general remarks, with- 
out making any distinction between the 
effects of custom on the body and its ef- 
fects on the mind. But it is our inten- 
tion to confine this essay to the former, 
reserving the consideration of the latter 
for a subsequent opportunity. 

It will be necessary, in the first place, 
to point out the synonimous distinction 
between custom and habit. These two 
terms are daily confounded without any 
disparagement to conversation ; but in a 
regular essay, they should be kept asun- 
der. Custom donotes the reiteration of 
the same action—habit, ihe effect of this 
reiteration. ‘The first implies the act; 
the latter, the effect of this act. Now, 
the effects may be either active, as when 
producing dexterity in certain exercises ; 
or passive, as when rendering these ex- 
ercises delightful in consequence of their 
being frequently repeated—the first re- 
late to the body and organs of perception, 
the latter to the mind and perception it- 
self. 


As we have determined to consider the 
physical influence only of habit, we shall 
first examine its effects, and then explore 
its causes. This deduction, a posteriori, 
will be the more satisfactory, as it will 
enable us to judge by facts of which every 
mati has more or less experience. 

The organs of perception being five, 
we might divide our subject into five dif- 
ferent heads relating to the separate in- 
fluence of habit on each ergan—but this 
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|is not required, for although the senses | more disgusting to us—it has even obtain- 
are different in the peculiar manifesta- | ed the nime of stercus diaboli. But again : 


tions of their operations, still they are so| how many of the modern ragouts and fri- 
far uniform, that the efficient causes of|cassées would have appeared scarcely 


their operation are unknown to us, and | palatable, nay, uneatable, to the ancients. 


‘may therefore be considered conjunc- 
| tively. 
| 


| The influence of habit on our corporeal 
| faculties may be exemplified by the im- 
| provements they receive when habitually 
exerted. The human body, according to 
| the universal law of nature, receives im- 
| pressions from whatever force is exerted 
upon it—and further, the oftener the force 
is impressed upon it, the more obnoxious 
it will be to such impression, and the less 
affected by it in proportion to the frequen- 
cy with which such i:npression is applied. 
Habit has therefore been defined by phy- 
siologists, to be a principle in living bo- 
dies by which they accommodate them- 
selves to circumstances, and assume, as it 
were, a different nature. The same in- 
dividual wno would at first groan under 
labour as a great burden—will, by habit, 
become insensible of its oppression, and 
will finally acquire a dexterity init which 
at first appeared an impossibility. The 
mountain which appears insurmountable 
to the domestic observer, is no more than 
a dunghill to the wandering traveller. 
The torrid and frigid zones, which ap- 
peared uninhabitable to the ancients, are 
inhabited and even cultivated by those, 
who are habituated to the rigorous frosts 
of the one and the intense heats of the 
other. 

The assimulation of man’s corporeal 
faculties to the circumstances of his situ- 
ation depends then entirely on habit—but 
in this act of assimulation, custom, while 
it sharpens the mental faculties, blunts 
the bodily. The person who indulges in 
the habitual use of opium or of spirituous 
liquors, soon finds a single dram an insuf- 
ficient quantity—and requires additional 
portions to produce the ordinary stimulus. 
His taste is somewhat blunted and wants 
more to gratify its desires. 

Dr. Parr mentions that custom regu- 
lates the degree of tension necessary to 
produce sensation, and he gives the ex- 
ample of sailors, who becoming accustom- 
ed to the reports of cannon, are able to 
hear a person speaking in a common tone, 
during their loudest roar, 

More familiar examples of the senses 
being blunted by habit offer in abundance. 
The sight and the smell, when exerted 
habitually upon the most disgusting and 
offensive objects, lose, as it were, their 
power of discrimination and bend to cir- 
cumstances with natural aptitude. Taste 
is not less influenced. Tobacco, it is 
well known, is highly disagreeable to 
those who have never used it, it will pro- 
duce nausea—but to those who use it 
daily, it becomes not only agreeable, 
but highly gratifying. The Turks use 
opium with as much freedom as we do to- 
bacco, and are not affected by it. Iread 
some time ago an account of the ancients 
being extravagantly fond of assafcetida, 
thar which article, none could be cited 











All these differences exist by the single 
force of habit. 

But habit has some other effects which 
now deserve our notice—on inuscular ac- 
tion. The muscles which are used at 
frequent and regular periods are improved, 
their strength being increased, their activi- 
ty becoming greater, and a promptness, 
facility and accuracy obtained in all their 
motions They become insensible of any 
oppression, and can be commanded at any 
period. Witness the feats of rope-dancers, 
wrestlers, and boxers. The flesh of these 
men is generally strong, increased in size, 
and very insensible to pain. But should 
a person unaccustomed to an exertion of 
his muscular power attempt to call it in- 
to unusual, vehement, and continued ac- 
tion, his strength will soon fail, his ani- 
mal spirits become exhausted, and his 
whole frame broken down. A difference 
ex'sts between those muscles which are 
dependent on the will, and those which 
are independent of it—for the remarks 
just made can apply to the former only, 
The latter, for instance, the heart and ar- 
teries, are not improved in their action or 
motion by habit. The blood of an old 
man does not move with more rapidity or 
increased action—the muscular power 
of the heart and of the arteries are not 
therefore improved by habitual exertion 
—nor are they ever fatigued in them- 
selves—we never experience a sense of 
weariness in them. 


The muscles, even those which depend 
on the will, sometimes acquire, as it were, 
an extraneous power, and by the force of 
habit undergo certain changes at regular 
periods—to this may be attributed many 
of the habitual disorders to which we are 
liable—thus, also, a person used to fall to 
sleep at a certain hour will habituate his 
muscles to relaxation at that hour, and 
suspend all his nervous, muscular, and 
mental powers without being even con- 
scious of it. I amacquainted with one of 
these drowsers, who having habituated 
himself to sleep every evening at eight, 
cannot, under any circumstances, restrain 
himself. Not the charms of beauty nor 
dramatic representations can avail. He 
fell asleep in the theatre, a few evenings 
ago, during Hamlet’s soliloquy. He is 
insensible of every thing around. a few 
minutes after night, and he expresses his 
sincere satisfaction, by loud vociferation te 
all around him. 


We have now examined the subject 
sufficiently to draw some conclusion re- 
garding the final cause of habit—its effi- 
cient causes are hidden. By our defini- 


tion it appears, that the force of habit is 
such over living animals, that it causes 
them to accommodate themselves to the 
circumstances in which they may be 
placed—hence, having proved this by 
facts, we can determine that the object ef 
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man frame, is its happiness and welfare. 
Tam the more pleased with this conclu- 
sion, as it may be proved by analogy. 
the vegetable kingdom we see 
plants accommodate themselves 
ent situations, climate, &c 
different variations of the 
grows on the mountain 
in the garden or in 
must conclude tha 
ence in the propg€ation, growth, increase 
and preservatigh of all nature—for she 
acts not byfpartial, but by universal 
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NEW-YORK : 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 1525. 
Peace’s Museum.—This repository of natural 
curiosities and gallery of portraits, was opened 
on the 26th ultimo, and has deservedly elicited 
great praise from the numerous enlightened indi- 
viduals who have successively visited it. The 
collection of specimens in the several departments 
of natural history is curious and select, although 
not, as yet, very ample. In ornithvlogy and en- 
tomology more especially, Mr. Peale has made a 
display of scientific research, and peculiar me- | 
chanical skill in the preparation and nice preser- | 
vation of the specimens, and in their judicious ar- 
rangement, which cannot fail to strike the learn- 
ed visiter, and inspire him with unfeigned plea- 
sure. 

Portraits of the most distinguished men in 
our country oceupy the upper spaces of the low- 
er room and the entire walls of the upper. Among 
these the full-length likeness of Washington, ex- 
ecuted by Mr. R. Peale, is in the happiest style 
of art, and is alone sufficient to repay the specta- 
tor for the trifling sum required for admission. 
It represents the father of his country, in a digni- 
fied and graceful attitude, standing near his horse, 
with a back-ground finely painted. There are 
numerous portraits of our most eminent states- 
men, jurists, physicians, and divines; a highly re- 
spectable portion of whom may be claimed by 
the state of New-York. Beyond the upper gal- 
lery is a lecture room, in which we understand it 
is Mr. Peale’s intention to deliver occasional lec- 
tures on Natural Philosophy. This room will al- 
so be at the disposal of other geutlemen, who 
may be desirous of addressing the public on im 
portant subjects connected with literature, sci- 
ence, and the arts. We are extremely glad that 
this opportunity is offered to our scholars- and 
scientific men, to diffuse knowledge among our 
citizens, and hope to see it turned to public good. 
It is time that some efficient measures should be 
pursued to elevate the literary character of our 
city. It has too long languished under nominal 
societies, which shall be nameless on the present 
occasion, and the only benefit derived from which 
has been to foist a few vain men into ephemeral 
notoriety. Individual efforts, properly and judi- 

ciously applied, and liberally eneouraged by the 
public, are far more likely to lead to useful and 
permanent results. Mr. Peale deserves support 
for the laudable attempt he is making, and we 





this principle, being implanted in the hu- 
: sti fears of others, with respect to the visit 


rest. He arrived from Liverpool in the Silas 
Richards, and if report speak true, will shortly 
make his appearance on our beards. His arrival 
is hailed by many as a promised renewal of the 
e plantas it pleasures w ich his talents as an actor never fail 
in the valley, to afford n audience, isregarded by some as pe- 
field—hence we | culiarly “fortunate, and the manner of his ,re- 
abit has great influ- | ception 1s still doubtful. Our own opinions have 
been already expressed very freely in our twenty 


Mr. Kran.—The doubts entertained by some, 


this great actor to our shores, are now set at 





ports to every temptation which the most de- 
graded rank of life can offer, and it unfortunately 
happens that it is in this rank only seamen are 
generally admitted. On their return home, they 
find themselves equally excluded from the better 
classes of society, and the consequence is that 
they soon give up to the torrent of vice and dissi- 
pation which is ready to carry them away. Spend- 
ing much of their time at sea, and inexperienced 
in the affairs of life,they retain, with the simplici- 
ty of youth, all its foolish recklessness and buoy- 
ancy, and fall the easier prey to the lures every 
where held out to them to be idle and wasteful 
and insensible to all the ordinary stimuli which 


‘incite men in society to a life of usefulness and 


respectability. Of the numerous evils to which 
they are exposed, none are so palpable as the 


' sailors’ boarding-houses so numerously abound- 
_ ing in every seaport. In these all the other evils 


are, in fact, embodied ; and one of the leading ob- 


| jects of the present institution will be to counter- 
_act their influence by the establishment of decent 
lodging houses for the accommodation of seamen 


peculiar satisiacuon. 418 OvjeCct Is to promote the 
moral interests of seamen, than whom, no class 
of society stands more isolated with respect to 
the social inducements to virtue and honest am- 
bition. Most of them deserting their homes at 
too early a period of life, before their minds have 
been. properly matured, or their hearts fortified 





sincerely hope he will receive it. 


by practical education, are exposed in foreign 


exclusively. The landlords are to be men of 

| good character, and their houses under the in- 
spection of the society. The Bible, and other 

/useful books, calculated to awaken the curiosity 
and improve the morals of the boarders, will of 
course be provided. We have not, as yet, seen 
a detailed account of the measures intended to 
be pursued, but from the high character of the 
founders, we have no doubt that they will be such 
as to merit approbation. The Hon. Smit 
Tuompson, formerly Secretary of the Navy, pre- 
sided at the meeting, and was seconded by the 
Rev. Dr. Macauty and Mr. Somers of this city. 
Many shipmasters and seamen were present, and 
interested themselves deeply in the institution. 
With such interesting benevolence in view, can 
we doubt that the public will foster the attempt 
‘now made to redeem from degradation the sea- 
man— 

o Poor child of danger—nursling of the storm!” 

THE DRAMA. 

_. Parx Tueatre.—The attractions which have 
insured such full audiences at this house, still 
continue, and are not likely to fail for some time 
tucome. Cooper and Conway have played toge- 
ther repeatedly supported by Mrs. Barnes in 
‘tre redy, and, on one occasion, by Miss Kelly in 
comedy. Mr. Hamblin made his first appearance 
in Hamlet, Mrs. Hamblin appears on Friday, and 
Kean, if we may believe current report, and the 
ipse dixit of our friend of the Courier, will make 
his debut in about a week. We have heard it 
even said that every seat in the house is engaged 
for the occasion, whether by foes or friends 1s not 
known, but we hope, for the reputation of our 
city, it will be the latter alone. 

The Othello of Conway was not his most hap- 

py effort; he wants fire for the part. Cooper's 
Jago is a downright failure—there is too much 
bon hommic*about this actor for the damned hypo- 
critical knave Mrs. Barnes plays Desdemona 
better than any actress we have ever seen, and it 

_is, undoubtedly, her best part. 

On Saturday evening, that master-piece of En- 
= comedy, the School for Scandal, was 
| brought out, and a more eratifying representation 
|has not been offered this season Cooper, al- 
though somewhat formal and heavy for the light 
and careless Charles, was sportive, happy, and 
gay. Conway’s pe was a finished perform- 
ance—his scene with Lady Teazle has never been 
surpassed. Mr. Barnes was at home in Sir Pe- 
ter, and this every one knows. Miss Kelly in La- 
dy Teazle executed all her efforts to meet the oc- 
casion—certainly an unusual one on our boards, 
of playing with two stars in the same piece. Her 
success was complete. 






















































































